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MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF JAMES GOUGH. 
(Continued from page 35.) 

(1728.5 When I had stayed in my service 
at Skipton a little more than a year, my master 
gave me leave to return to Kendal to see my 
relations. He made me the bearer, also, of a 
letter to my father, wherein he signified, that 
considering my years, he approved of my quali- 
fications and conduct, and offered wages for my 
future service. My mother took little notice of 
the offer; but was exceedingly rejoiced at the 
other part of the letter as giving her better 
hopes on my behalf than she hitherto had. 

In the course of the succeeding year, by 
agreement between my father and my master, 
I spent three months with Richard Kennedy, 
writing master in Liverpool, to improve myself 
in writing, and learn some branches of the 
mathematics. One seventh day while here, I 
(having always a great propensity to see towns 
and.places that were new to me) went to see 
the city of Chester, and lodged two nights at 
Peter Leadbetter’s; in my return by Eastham 
Ferry, which is five mile athwart to Liverpool, 
an elderly gentlewoman having got some play- 
books in the boat, I offered to read for her: as 
I was reading, some horses in the boat grew un- 
truly, which terrified her very much; so that 
she put by her play-books, and would no more 
(while we were in the boat) touch them her- 
self, nor suffer me to touch one of them. 

Many remarkable preservations I had in my 
younger days: but the most remarkable was 
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during my residence at Liverpool, which hap- 
pened as follows: One First day, in the after- 
noon, I went with some other boys a boating 
in the dock, which by means of fluod-gates was 
kept so full of water as to keep the ships afloat, 
when the tide was out. e rowed several 
times from one end of the dock to the other. 
At length some rude boys, that were stronger 
than we, took from us our oar, or oars, and this 
in all probability proved the means of our pre- 
servation. For now we found ourselves obliged 
to work our way with our hands by the ships 
to the upper end of the dock. Which just as 
we reached, we heard a noise as of the loudest 
thunder; climbing up from the boat in the 
quay, we soon found that the dock gates being 
grown old were broken down. The water rush- 
ing out in a rapid torrent, bore down all before 
it, oversetting and tly damaging several 
vessels that lay nearthem. The frightful near- 
ness of such danger, and narrow escape from it 
so affected my mind, as to invade my sleep at 
night, and repeat itself again to my imagina- 
tion with aggravation of horrors. 

At the expiration of my three months here, 
I went to Kendal Yearly Meeting, where my 
father, being just arrived from a journey, in 
which he had made his way through Skipton, 
informed me that he had agreed with David 
Hall to bind me to him for four years longer ; 
this was no agreeable intelligence to me, for 
although I honored my worthy master, yet 
every thing else was not as I could wish it. I 
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thought I could foresee much hardship to be 
unavoidably my lot ; yet as my father had so 
agreed, I thought it my duty to comply. I en- 
deavored to put a good heart and face upon it, 
and so entered upon my part. During these 
four years 7 master was frequently abroad at 
meetings. Hedid not often miss the Quarterly 
Meetings at York, and sometimes attended the 
Yearly Meeting at London, and then the care 
of the scholars in and out of school lay heavy 
on me. 

Both before my coming to Skipton, and while 
I was there, I often had fresh desires kindled 
in my heart after redemption. I was shewn 
clearly the necessity of it, and the danger of 
delays in a matter of such consequence; so 
that I left off playing for a time, thinking it 
great infatuation to squander my precious hours 
in play, when in danger of my life, and that 
too for ever. But the most particular reach I 
had, was at a meeting in our school-house un- 
der the baptizing ministry of John Fothergill, 
whereby I was awakened to vigilance for a sea- 
son, rising early, and carefully attending to 
every step in my business, and the duties of 
my station. But soon, too soon, the fervor of 
this sacred flame abated, and gradually fell 
back, and I became just what I was before : yet 
I did not forget or wholly lose the sense of this 
day of my visitation; but often privately la- 
mented my revolt, and I continued still to main- 
tain a good character amongst Friends. 

I do not remember much more than what I 
have already intimated in general of these four 
years, save that one time, when my master was 
abroad, I thought myself hardly and unreason- 
ably used, and thereupon conceived a design 
to run away by night (it being moon-light) ; but 
that kind Providence whose fatherly care was 
upon me, when I was too little careful for my 
own welldoing, withheld me. For when the 
time proposed for putting my design in execu- 
tion arrived, the pernicious consequences of 
such a procedure, were so clearly manifested to 
my mind, that I was discouraged from the at- 
tempt ; and therefore concluded patiently to en- 
dure what might be permitted to befal me, till 
the termination of the time contracted for might 
bring me my release in a reputable and consci- 
entious way. 

Near the expiration of my time I writ to 
some of my friends, acquainting them, that I 
intended to try some new place, and received a 
letter from my good friend John Wilson, of 
Kendal, signifying that Alexander Arscott, of 
Bristol, wanted an usher, and offered twenty 
= perannum. Which offer I readily em- 

raced. 

(1733.) So leaving Skipton, and the Yearly 
Meeting, at Kendal, approaching, I went thither, 
staid a few days with my mother and then set 
forward for Bristol. In my way at Wolver- 
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hampton, standing at the door of the inn where 
I alighted, I saw a crowd of people passing by, 
and heard it was a Quaker’s funeral; where- 
upon I went to it, and our friend Joshua Tost 
(whom I do not remember to have seen before) 
attended it, and was raised up in a large and 
living testimony, whereby I was afresh reached, » 
and considerably tendered, and thence proceed- 
ed on my way, under revived impressions of 
good upon my mind, to Worcester; there I met 
with William Beesly going to Bristol Yearly: 
Meeting, with whom I went in company. to 
Gloucester, but my horse being tired I was 
forced to leave him behind, and walk the great- 
est part of the remainder of the way in my 
boots. In a few weeks after, that worthy min- 


‘ister and elder John Richardson, of Yorkshire, 


landed, in company with Robert Jordan from 
Pennsylvania, who bought my horse for the same 
price it cost me. 
My good master Alexander Arscott, was like 
a kind and tender father to me. He was the 
eldest son of the parson of Southmolton in 
Devonshire, and himself educated at the uni- 
versity of Oxford, with intention to fit him for 
the same function. But when he was just ripe 
for preferment, and might have had a fair pros- 
pect that way, his father being well beloved 
and respected among the great men in that 
country, he turned his back on all prospects 
of this kind, being convinced of the blessed 
truth. This. was a great mortification to his 
father and mother, who would both sit weeping 
by him in the bitterness of their hearts, as I 
have heard him relate. This, he added, pierced 
him deeply, as he sincerely desired to be a du- 
tiful son to tender and indulgent parents. A 
cloud came over his understanding, and the 
enemy in his own breast suggested that he was 
acting quite wrong. But as he humbled him- 
self before the Most High, imploring his di- 
rection, he received a fresh sight that he 
must forsake father and mother for Christ, and . 
be faithful to the manifestation of his will, 
through all events. His parents became after- 
wards better reconciled to his change, when he 
was settled in business in Bristol, where 
he kept school for the children of Friends and. 
others, from that time till his decease, being 
thirty-five years, and proved helpful to the 
rest of his father’s family, in procuring them 
by his interest, places for getting a livelihood. 
T came up to Bristol quite plain in my garb 
(a8 David Hall would not suffer any other in 
his family), and it being the time of the Yearly 
Meeting, at a Friend’s Seuss I fell in company 
with some well-minded Friends, one or more of 
whom observed to me, that sundry young peo 
ple had come up the same way from the north 
of England to southern parts, particularly to 
London and Bristol; yet after being theres 
while they ran into the fashions of those places, 
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till they even out-stripped the native inhabi-| 
tants. 

Now I had not only been educated in plain- 
ness; but had been inwardly convinced of the 
foundation on which it stood; wherefore upon 
hearing this account of the ridiculous folly and 
instability of my country folks, I was sorry that 
they gave occasion of such remarks to their 
dishonor, and took up a resolution to continue 
steady in my old plain way. AvdI do not 
know that I suffered any external disadvantage 
by it; and if I had, the cause of truth is worth 
suffering for, and the Almighty rewards patient 
suffering in a good cause. But I found that good 
Friends seemed to love me the more on this ac- 
count; and even others, who were conscious of 
their degeneracy seemed to respect me as appre- 
hending me to be better than themselves. AndI 
had most peace of mind in continuingin my wont- 
ed plainness, though I was like a speckled bird, 
there being even then very few plain-dressed 
young people or others in the meeting of Bristol. 
But L have observed that deviating from this path 
of plainness, which Truth leads into, and making 
excursions in dress, opens the way to intimate 
connexion with young people out of our society, 
or libertines in it; and so leads further from a 
due subjection to Christ’s kingdom and govern- 
ment, often making them forget and lose the 
good which they haye formerly possessed, and 
consequently draws them along into the utmost 
danger. Whereas adhering to the truth in its 
plain path, opens the way for safer and more 
profitable and edifying connexions as I often 
found here, to my solid inward satisfaction, 
which I hope I shall never forget. 

Being now removed far from all my connex- 
ions, my parents, relations and the place of my 
nativity ; and being here as a stranger in a 
strange land, havingat first little or no acquaint- 
ance in my new residence; in this my solitary 
situation it pleased divine Goodness to take no- 
tice of me, and to favor me afresh with a merci- 
ful and reaching visitation of his love to my 
soul, and more clearly to reveal his Son in me, 
whereby I was given plainly to see, that my 
sifety here and happiness hereafter depended 
upon my yielding faithful obedience to his re- 
quirings by his light in my heart, and that his 
requirings would be only what tended to my 
real good, and lasting welfare. 

This was a day of my soul’s espousal to 
Christ Jesus. I was overcome with his love, 
and with admiration of his condescending good- 
ness to such an unworthy creature ; it being the 
day of the Lord’s power, I was ready and willing 
to 2 any thing that I saw I should or ought 
to do. 

(To be continued.) 





Self-examination leads to true knowledge, 
"yue knowledge leads to success. 
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For Friends? Intelligencer. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACE TO THE BOOK 
OF PSALMS. 


A friend who is well versed in Hebrew lite- 
rature has recently called my attention toa new 
translation of the Old Testament from the origi- 
nal Hebrew, into the French language, by S. 
Cahen, a learned Jew, of the city of Paris ;— 
and it has proved to be a work of uncommon 
interest. He appears to have carried with him 
throughout this successful en which 
has occupied many years of his life, an earnest 
desire to excite in his co-religionists a disposi- 
tion to the rational perusal of their sacred 
writings, and to present them with a faithful 
translation of those cherished records ; believ- 
ing as he thus expresses himself, that “ under 
whatever aspect we may view them, they are, 
for man, alight, and a consolation.” This just 
and enlightened sentiment, which gives him a 
claim to the approbation of every lover of the 
Bible, has induced me to read with attention 
his notes and commentaries, and has led me to 
transcribe for Friends’ Intelligencer, portions of 
this preface to the book of Psalms, which con- 
tains information I do not recollect to have seen 
elsewhere. 

Should it be approved, I may hereafter make 
further extracts from different portions of this 
work ;—to nearly all the books contained in the 
Bible, a separate and elaborate preface is given, 
containing numerous citations from ancient and 
modern authorities, upon the matters he has 
been concerned to investigate; but among all 
these, the preface to the book of Leviticus, gives 
proof of the deepest research. On looking’ 
over its pages the conviction has been irresisti- 
ble, that the same difference of opinion, which’ 
has characterized the sentiments of certain 
writers in our own country with respect to the’ 
Divine origin of the laws of Moses, existed 
with the children of Israel from very early’ 
times, and also still remains with them. Any‘ 
reader conversant with the views given forth in 
quotations by S. Cahen on this subject, will 
better understand the force of the declaration 
of the blessed Messiah, whom they rejected ; 
“For the hardness of your heart he (Moses) 
wrote you this precept.” (Mark x. 5.) 
But this remarkable people have been changed 
by the things they have suffered, and have 
learned discretion from exile, persecution, and 
privation, so that the violence and intolerance 
of spirit conspicuous amongst them, in the 
days of the Apostles, seems to have no place; 
either in their ministerial communications, 
their writings, or their conduct. In their’ 
controversial writings especially, they manifest ’ 
a respectful deference toward their oppo 
nents in religious opinion, which professors’ 
even of Christian sects; would do wéll to’ 
imitate. 
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The extracts from the preface to the book of 
Psalms are annexed. ; 
Baltimore 9th mo., 7th 1863. 


Extracts from the introduction to the book of 
. Psalms, as translated from the Hebrew, by 
S. Cahen, a member of the Royal Society of 

Mentz, and of many learned societies. 

‘‘ The book of Psalms must be regarded as a 
collection of whatever is most perfect in 
Hebrew poetry, and without preoccupying our- 
selves with the question whether David is, or 
is not, the author of the Psalms which bear his 
name, every one must acknowledge that the 
book of Psalms is a monument worthy our 
highest attention.” 

The subject is taken up in the following 
order : 

“ 1st. The author, or authors of the Psalms; 

2nd. Theorderand distribution of the Psalms; 

3rd. Superscriptions or titles to the Psalms ; 
4th. Names of the instruments of music 
mentioned in the book of Psalms ; 

5th. Hebrew Poetry ; 

6th. Of the Tonic accents which are em- 
ployed.” ; 

The Psalms are thus classified in divisions. 

1st. division from Psalm Ist to 41st. 


2nd. 66 “ 42nd to 72nd. 
8rd. 6 “ 78rd to 89th. 
4th. “ “ 90th to 106th. 
5th. “ “6 107th to 150th. 


“Of this division in five parts, which is very 
ancient, and was adopted before the Seventy 
(the translators of the Hebrew Scriptures into 
Greek) commenced their version ; they believed 
it to be an imitation of the Pentateuch, (the 
five books of Moses). Each of the five parts is 
concluded by a doxology, (a hymn in praise of 
God.” 

“F i the use of the Synagogue a division in 
seven parts was made, in order to allow of the 
reading of the entire book in seven days ; thus: 

The first day unto the 29th Psalm. 

The second day “ 4]st “ 

The thirdday “ 50th “ 

The fourthday “ 72nd “ 

The fifth day “ 89th « 

The sixthday ‘“ 106th “ 

The seventh day “ 150th “” 

“ The Seventy in their translation united the 
9th and 10th Psalms, so that in setting out from 
that point, there is always a Psalm in arrears 
in the Hebrew text, unto the 147th Psalm, 
which they divided in two! 

“ And it is also certain, that the distribution 
of the Psalms was not always such as it is in 
our editions, for in the Talmud, Berachoth, fol. 
9, it is admitted that the two first Psalms 
formed only one. After the Midrachs, there 
were only 147 Psalms, according to the years of 
the life of Jacob; the 9th and 10th were 


counted as one Psalm; the 32nd and 33rd as 
one; and the 42d and 43d also as one.” 

“These different modes of arranging the 
book of Psalms must have proceeded from the 
collection having been made at different periods 
of time. It is this idea which explains the 
repetition of several Psalms, such as the Psalms 
14 and 53. Psalm 70 is the conclusion of 
Psalm 40. The commencement of Psalm 71 
is also the commencement of Psalm 31, ete. 

“ Concerning the position which the Book of 
Psalms occupies in the part of the Bible called 
Hagiagraphes, (sacred writings,) according to 
the Talmud, it takes rank after Ruth; but this 
order was changed by the authors of the 
Massora.” : 

The author or authors of the Psalms, con 
sidered by different writers, and quoted by 
S. Cahen: 

‘-The book of Psalms, says M. Munk, (Pal- 
estine, p. 446,) is a collection of lyrical poems, 
by many poets of different epochs from the time 
of David, to the Babylonish exile. There are 
a certain number that date from the same ex- 
ile, and some appear to have been written sub- 
sequent to the exile. One alone of the Psalms 
claims to go back to high antiquity, which is 
the 90th Psalm ; it bears for its inscription the 
words, ‘ Prayer of Moses,’ and we can find no 
grave motive for doubting the authenticity of 
this — The reflections comprehended 
in the Psalm are worthy of the great legislator. 
How sad the spectacle of the decay of the 
human race, when an entire generation perishes 
in the desert! The poems of David are the 
most numerous of the collection. We read his 
name at the head of sixty Psalms; some of 
these tell of a period subsequent to the time of 
David, or were addressed to him by another 
ee. but in return many anonymous Psalms 

elong without doubt to David. The lays of 
the royal poet disclose animated and profound 
sentiments, in which he manifests much of 
what was natural in his varied life. He enters 
freely upon the expression of his joys, of his 
sadness, his repentance, and even his resent- 
ments, for he is always under the empire of his 
momentary situation. When we have learned 
to appreciate the profound sensibility of his 
soul, we can comprehend the touching and pious 
outpourings of his heart, humbled before his 
God, and also the imprecations which he some- 
times pronounces against his enemies. In 
twelve of the Psalms, [these are the Psalms 50, 
and 73, and thence to 83,] attributed to the 
Levite Asaph, a critical mind will recognize, as 
by example Psalm 50, a didactic poet of the 
first order of eminence. But the most part of 
the Psalms which bear the name of Asaph, 
could not have for their author a cotemporary 
of David. Sometimes we recognize a poet 
after the schigm, (Ps, Ixviii. 67 and 68,) ; some 
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times even it is a poet who has seen the, Psalms of the second epoch of the same war: 
destruction of Jaunian, and of the Temple and Psalms of the last epoch, unto the conclu- 
(Ps. 74 and 79.) We may say the same thing | sion of the collection.” 
of Ps. 88, attributed to Heman, and of Ps. 89,} De Wette divides the Psalms thus: ‘Ist. 
attributed to Ethan, of whom it cannot be | Hymns, which are, 8, 18, 19, 29, 30, 33, 46 to 
supposed he was a cotemporary of David, for | 48, 65 to 67, 75, 76, 93,°104, 135, 136, 138, 
his effusion is adapted to the time of the exile, | 145, 147. 2d. Psalms containing allusions to , 
or at least to the time of Hezekiah.” :the ancient history of the Israelites, and the 
“ One series of the Psalms, perhaps the most ; relation of the people to Jehovah, which are 
sublime of the collection, is directed to the} 78, 105, 106, 114. 8d. Psalms for the temple, 
sons of Korah, either because their authors!15, 24 68, 81, 87, 132, 134, 135. 4th. Royal 
were the descendants of Korah, or which is! Psalms, 2, 20, 21, 45, 72, 110. 5th. Com- 

















more probable, that their eXecution was confi- 
ded to this family of the Levites, or perhaps 
because they conformed to the peculiar methods 
of the Korahites. We would be tempted to 
give to all these Psalms the same author, (for 
they all breathe the same spirit,there’is the 
same fire, the same brevity, and lyrical enthu- 
siasm,) if their contents did not reveal that they 
were written at different times; we recognize 
occasionally the time of Solomon (Ps. 45) and 
sometimes that of the exile (Ps. 85.) We par- 
ticularly desire to commemorate the touching 
elegy of the Korahites (Ps. 42), and the mag- 
nificent epithalamium addressed to Solomon.” 

“There are altogether a certain. number of 
Psalms, which are without any names at their 
heads, and which are of different epochs; of 
these more or less may belong to David, others 
to a date.after the exile, as the celebrated 
Psalm 137,‘ Upon the rivers of Babylon,” ete. 
Among the anonymous Psalms, we notice the 
Hallelujah’s, and the Psalms which were said or 
sung by the pilgrims, as they went up to Jeru- 
salem.” , 

“ Psalm 90 is said to have been written b 
Moses, and 74 Psalms are attributed to David, 
and 12 are given to Asaph; 11 are given to 
the sons of Korah; to Heman Ps. 88, to Ethan 
Ps. 89; to Solomon Ps. 72, and Ps. 127; to 
Jeduthun Ps. 39, 62 and 77.” 

“We have endeavered tod conjecture the 
names of the authors of the Psalms that are 
without address, of which there are twenty-five 
in number. The Talmud calls them arphelins ; 
these are the Psalms 1, 2, 10, 14, 32, 43, 71, 
91, 98 to 97, inclusive, 118, 119, 186 and 137. 

“On the order and distribution of the Psalms. 
‘Without discussing the diverse opinions put 
forth upon the epoch in which the Psalms were 
first collected, we think it probable, that the 
order in which they now appear is different 
from the order adopted by their first editor. 
Hitzig distinguishes many categories of the 
Psalms: Ist. The Psalms of David. 2d. The 
Psalms of the epoch after David, when the 
Hebrew poetry was at its apogee. 3d. The 
Psalms of Jeremiah. 4th. The Psalms poste- 
rior to the second collection of anonymous au- 
thors. 5th. Psalms of the first period of the war 
for liberty, at the time of the Maccabees. 6th. 


plaints of unhappiness and prayers for deliver- 
ance. This is the largest class, and contains 
more than one-third of the collection. A part 
of these are of individual complaints, as Psalms 
7, 22, 55, 56, 109; etc.; another, part of com- 
plaints in the name of the people, as Psalms 
44, 74, 79, 80,°187, ete.; and of individual 
and general at the time, as Psalms 69, 72, 102, 
ete.; complaints in consequence of the corrup- 
tion of the world, as Psalms, 10, 12, 14, 36; 
and didactic poems on pious and impious men, 
as Psalms 37, 49,73; and lastly, acknowledge- 
ments of deliverance, 34, 40, etc.. 6th. Psalms 
religious and moral: of these, Psalms 90 and 
108 are odes to Jehovah; Psalms 23, 91, 121, 
127, 128, contain expressions of religious con- 
viction, hope, and confidence; Psalms 42, 43, 
101, 131, ete., contain expressions of religious 
sentiments and designs; Psalms 1 and 33, are 
full of moral and religious ideas; Psalms 32 
and 50 are didactic poems on religious subjects ; 
Psalm 119, a collection of sentences in alpha- 
betical order.” 

From the chapter on the superscriptions of 
the Psalms, and also’ that on the musical instru- 
ments mentioned in them, I give no extracts ; 
but proceed to make a concise selection from 
the chapter on Hebrew poetry. Upon this sub- 
jeet the translator has bestowed much time, and 
has given several pages of original matter, as 
well as citing largely from other authorities: 
The selection I have chosen, is from a cele- 
brated work on Palestine, by M. Munk, a wri- 
ter whom S. Cahen appears to hold in high 
esteem, and honors him by making copious 
quotations from his opinions. 

M. Mank says, “The different poetic com- 
positions of the Hebrews, which we compre- 
hend under the general name of lyrical poetry, 
are, I. The hymns or odes (Mizmar-ou-Schir), 
which, in Biblical translations, bear the name 
of Psalms, and which are usually addressed to 
Jekovah, as God of the Universe, or, as God 
protector of the Hebrew nation. At one time 
the people sang the glory of God as manifest 
in the creation; at other times of emotions of 
thankfulness, or in prayers addressed to the 
Divinity. In many of the Psalms, the national 
sentiment is entirely effaced, and the poet be- 
comes inspired with the sole idea of a universal 
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God, the Creator of all that exists ; as, for exam- 


ple, in Psalm 8 and in Psalm (3rd, 108); but it 
is natural in a greater part of these poems, that 
a Hebrew writer should not forget what his 


people owe to the favor of Jehovah, and there- 


tore present Him as the special protector of the 
Many of these hymns were evi- 


Hebrews. 
dently composed for public worship; we can 
distinguish the chaunts of the choir, and often 
the strophes seem to be destined to be sung al- 


ternately by one or more voices. In the midst 


of the Psalms we find also some Odes, in which 
a poet offers his homage to the king; such are 
the Psalms 110 and 72, addressed, the one to 
David, the other to Solomon on his marriage 
with the Egyptian princess. 

II. The Elegiac (Kinah), of which we have 
fine models in the Lamentations of Jeremiah, 


and in the elegy of David upon Saul and Jona- 
than. 


III. The Eratic, which we find in the Song 


of -Songs, clothed with all the charms of a na- 


tural enchantress, an ingenuousness altogether 


pastoral, and an ardor of imagination nourished 
in a fervid climate.” 

The chapter on Tonic accents would interest 
a reader who is curious on such subjects, but 
would occupy too much room to appear in the 
present compilation,—which is herewith con- 
cluded by two extracts on the word Selah. 

Upon the word Selah: ‘This word is fre- 
quently found in the Psalms, but not else- 
where, except in the prayers of the prophet 
Habakkuk, (chap. 8d). For the most part 
commentators consider it as a word which has 
no part in the text, but a musical signal desig- 
nating -a pause, in order.that the musical in- 
struments should be heard. In this sense it 
was known to the ancient Jewish interpreters, 
and in the same sense it is also employed in 
the ritual of the Jewish prayers.” 

“The word Selah, in Hebrew, means always 
a pause, to direct the singer to stop a little, 
whilst the instruments played an interlude or 
symphony. The word Selah also means, ‘lift 
up:’ signifying that, either the singers must 
raise their voices, or that the musicians must 
play stronger on their instruments.” 


From the Scientific American. 
THE BODY AND THE MIND. 

By the exercise of a very little reflection we 
shall discover that the mind and the body are 
both ‘dependent on each other. The mind 
more especially upon the physical structure ; 
for without stimulant from bodily vigor, the 
brain refuses to work and thought is paralyzed. 
These are truisms, and are not put forth as 
embodying any new and startling doctrine. 
They are so true that all thinking men know 
the force of the remarks, but fail to take any 
steps to practice what is suggested by them ; 


























for when a man is told that his mind is weak» 
it implies bodily waste, and he must of necessi- 
ty recruit the one to improve the other. This 
article is no plea for gymnasia, or other similar 
institutions ; in fact we look upon these as the 
last resort for restoring lost animal strength, 
and invigorating the wasted tissues and muscles 
of the body. » Rather do we seek in these lines 
to impress upon every person engaged in seden- 
tary pursuits, the absolute need that exists for 
sensible and diverting bodily activity. 

How does the case stand; how do men in 
general spend the few hours they can spare 
from business? Let the reader look around 
among his acquaintance, or ask himself, and he 
can see clearly that but few persons give the 
attention they ought to this subject. One in- 
dividual, for instance, stands all day in his store, 
bends over his desk, and wearies out his body 
and mind by close attention to business. Pos- 
sibly, at five o’clock he goes home, because he 
can’t stand the strain any longer: but what 
does he do then? He plays five minutes with 
his baby, or else doses in the corner over a 
newspaper, all doubled up like a jack-knife. 
Still other men of business snatch a hasty min- 
ute to dine, and come home at night, only to 
pore over ledgers and business accounts without 
end. These plans may be very excellent ones 
to get riches by, but there are demands of the 
body to be attended to, which, neglected, all the 
wealth in the world cannot compensate for. 
The obvious remedy is to give each function 
and organ of the body its proper degree of care. 
The millionaire will not consent that his horses 
shall stand idle in the stable, for he knows that 
by so doing they lose in beauty and spirit; yet 
he denies to his own body what he recognizes 
as indispensable for the animal, and suffers his 
energies to waste for want of use. The me- 
chanic who has an overabundance of muscular 
exercise, requires his intellectual food, that his 
brains may develop and. his ideas be enlarged ; 
while the reverse is true of literary men. 

In the beginning of this article we mentioned 
gymnasia, and their influence; we think that 
one great feature in developing our frames is 
too often overlooked, and that is the degree of 
interest or sympathy an individual has, in his 
efforts to become robust. Most persons will 
concede that if a man forces himself to walk 
about in a pen, open to air and sunlight, for a 
certain period, he will not necessarily present a 
picture of perfect health ;.and that mere tramp- 
ing over a stated number of miles may not 
always bring him in sight of the fountains of 
youth. But let nature inspire the heart of man 
with all her beautiful sights and sounds, let 
him feel the sweet influences of the landscape 


filling his heart with joy and gratitude ; and 


then a walk of half a mile is better for his body 


than five miles pnder other circumstances. It 
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is ‘not so much what we do for the restoration 
of lost physical energy, as how we doit. Active 
exercise is in fact only another name for recrea- 
tion; and that this is imperatively necessary 
toa healthy body all will admit. Outraged na- 
ture inflicts sore present punishment upon men 
for their neglect of this law, as well as future 
unhappiness, in a line of d+ generated and figu- 
ratively emasculated descendants. 





From the British Friend. 
FRIENDS’ ALMSHOUSES. 


At Stoke-Newington, near London, there 
are ten houses built by the trustees of Michael 
Yoakley for the reception of poor maidens and 
widows of advanced age, members of the relig- 
ious Society of Friends, who ‘are allowed a 
small income, as they may seem to require, for 
their support. The. houses are pleasantly sit- 
uated, and have a garden in front, extending 
from end to end of the buildings, which is for 
the use of the inmates. The meeting-house 
stands near. - In each of the houses there are 
three rooms neatly furnished ; the whole have 
the appearance of comfort. There are similar 
houses at Margute and Islington. 

Michael Yoakley was the son of poor parents. 
When a boy, a gentleman asked Michael Yoak- 
ley'the time of day, which led to a conversa- 
tion between them ; when Michael Yoakley in 
an artless manner told the gentleman that he 
should like to build a number of cottages, and 
place a clock in the centre. The gentleman 
was so pleased with the boy, that he took him 
as an apprentice in one of his ships. In pro- 
cess of time Michael Yoakley became an ex- 
tensive shipowner; and, mindful of the desire 
of his childhood, he left a sum of money in 
trust to build cottages, and to’ place a clock in 
the centre, (which trust was carried out); and 
the house and centre clock are now standing 
at Margate. 

In the middle of the building at Stoke-New- 
ington is a tablet with “Michael Yoakley, 
1707,” on it. There is also a tablet over one of 
the houses at Margate, on which are the fol- 
lowing words : 

“In much weakness the God of might did bless 

With increase of store, 

Not to maintain pride or idleness, 

But to relieve the poor— 

Such industrious poor as truly fear the Lord, 

Meek, of humble and quiet spirit, 

According to his word. 

“Glory to God alone. 
om. ¥." 

In each of the cottages hangs in a frame a 
printed list of qualifications as follows: 

“¢ Qualifications appointed by Michael Yoak- 
ley, for such persons as are admitted into the 
houses of his charity. 

‘‘ No busie body, no proud idle person, no 


waster, but careful and diligent, as much as in 
them lieth labouring with their own hands for 
a maintenance, being ofa good life and godly 
conversation, as becometh the truth and the 
Christian religion. Moreover, each indweller 
shall keep their rooms clean and decent, and 
as much as they‘are able, help to — yards 
and all the premises clean, and in good order 
in all respects. And that they keep seasona- 
ble hours to be at their habitations, and of a 
loving, sober, and good behaviour one towards 
another, in an equal conduct in all things, and 
the like to all people, so that the blessings of 
the Lord may be with them all. If any prov- 
eth contrary thereto, such shall be excluded 
and put out. These rules are duly to be ob- 
served on the penalty aforesaid; being agreed 
to, and approved of by us, the Executors and 
Trustees of the said Michael Yoakley ; viz., 

Mary Yoak ey, Executrix. 

Rosert FARMAN, 


d 
Watrer Myezs, Executor an 


rustees. 
JosH. GROVE, T 
Ricuarp DyMonp, 

SAMUEL WALDENFIELD, Trustees. 


Rocer NEWHAUSEN, 

The said Michael Yoakley was joined to the 
religious Society of Friends, on the ground 
of being convinced of the truth of their prin- 
ciples. 


————o 
THE VALUE OF RESEARCH. 


Aside from the natural phenomena of the 
globe, most of the material operations upon it 
depend on skilled labor, and the intelligent co- 
operation of the human hand and brain. To- 
day, the chemist unfolds the secret of some 
subtle compound, or wondrous dye; to-morrow, 
the mechanic in his workshop combines anew 
the wheel, the pulley, and the axle, and from 
them produces a new and valuable machine. 
So also with the weaver. He intertwines in 
his fabric aspirations, hopes, and desires, which 
seem to tinge the bright pattern he elaborates. 
These artisans, members of separate and dis- 
tinct callings, did not obtain their elementary 
knowledge and skill by intuition ; they acquir- 
ed it by close, untiring study, and continuous 
research. 

At this very moment the earth teoms with 
wealth, undiscovered, and unknown, only wait- 
ing to be brought to light by the industry and 
perseverance of man, Nature has locked up 
in her laboratory, vast'stores of riches, which 
generations yet unborn shall delve and dig for. 
In one way or another, the natural forces of 
the globe are continually developing new fea- 
tures useful and ornamental to man. (Quite re- 
cently have been discovered the beautiful ani- 
line dye, rivalling those of Tyre in their rich- 
ness. But lately the Franklinite ore has been 
discovered,—a metal which bids fair to inaug- 
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urate a new era in iron castings. In brief, 
either new substances, or else ingenious combi- 
nations of old ones, are continually brought to 
public notice. 

’ It is very true that a lucky thought may 
sometimes occur to any-one, which, put in prac- 
tice, produces a rich reward to the fortunate 
possessor. In like manner an idler strolling in 
the mountains, may stumble on, and pick up a 
diamond. But, in general, neither fortunes 
nor diamonds are to be had in this way; and 
the only sure guide to their possession is 
through diligent study, and careful attention 
to a single subject. How often in the history 
of invention and discovery do we hear of the 
struggles of an inventor before his ideas are 
perfected ; but how certain and gratifying the 
reward, when the invention is of unmistakable 
utility. A man who has a talent for invention 
is the owner of a mine of wealth, if he only 
works it properly ; and he is just as truly a 
public benefactor in his way as Franklin or 
Fulton.— Sci. Amer. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 26, 1863. 


One of our correspondents will observe that 


we have taken the liberty of making a slight 
shange in the phraseology of his essay. 

The ancient style, of ending the verb with 
eth, though sometimes appropriate, was, in our 
judgment, not so in the present case. 


—_——__+~ee —- 


Marrizp, on the 17th inst, at Penn’s Grove, Chester 
Co., Pa., according to the order of the religious 
Society of Friends, Isaac G. Tyson, of Gettysburg, 
Pa., to Racuet A., daughter of Amos Griest, of the 
former place. 


——-49 


Diep, on the 18th of 6th month, 1863, Lypta, wife 
of John G. Rich, of Millville, Columbia county, Pa., 
in the 61st year of her age. 


-r—, On the 17th of 8th month, 1863, at her resi- 
dence in Adrian, Michigan, Canistianna Haryzp, 
widow of the late Jonathan Harned, in the 74th year 
of herage. She long filled the station of an elder 
in Battle Creek Monthly Meeting. Through bodily 
infirmities she was prevented from her regular at- 
tendance of meetings; yet her loss will be deeply 
felt by the Society to which she belonged. 


——, on the afternoon of the 6th inst., at Aln- 
wick Seminary, Prince George’s county, Maryland, 
WituiaM Tyson, formerly a merchant of Baltimore, 
and more recently a clerk in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington, in the 81st year of his age. 

He supported with the fortitude, which the hopes 
of a Christian alone can furnish, the vicissitudes of 
an eventful life, and the sufferings of a painful and 
protracted illness, and died with feglings of love and 
good will toward all men, and with a humble yet 
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trustful confidence in the mercy of his Heavenly 
Father. 


Disp, in Poughkeepsie, on the morning of the 2d 
inst., Lyp1a L. Tuory, widow of the late Joseph 
Thorn, in the 66th year of her age. 

She was for many years an elder of Oswego Month- 
ly Meeting, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


—— on the 2d day, morning, the 14th instant, at 
his late residence in Harford Co., Maryland, Epmunp 
Hoopss, in the 42d year of his age. 


-—— ——-——— 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REPELLING FORCE BY FORCE. 


Our friend C., in No. 22 of the Intelligencer, 
inquires, “ Could our government have prop- 
erly done otherwise than to repel force by force 
in the present state of society? Could aught 
else be done with the men who burned our 
houses and property, and murdered our peace- 
able citizens at noonday,on the 13th of the 
present month, except to use military force 
against them ?” 

_ These questions involve the consideration of 
subjects distinct from the one previously dis- 
cussed, which was in relation to the propriety of 
Friends paying a tax in lieu of personal —a 
service. As far as I know, no Friend has ever ad- 
vanced the sentiment that a government, whose 
officers have never submitted to the regulating 
influence of the Divine principle upon their 
own minds, could be administered upon perfectly 
peace principles. For if the officers of govern- 
ment are unable to regulate themselves upon 
the pure principles of Christianity, it cannot 
be supposed that they can influence and govern 
others by virtue of principles which they them- 
selves are destitute of. 

It is not to be supposed that after the pro- 
slavery element of this nation has, during 
seventy years, been trained by- congressional 
legislation, and presidential concurrence ; 
trained by the professed ministers of religion ; 
trained by the most celebrated institutions of 
learning in our country; trained either actively 
or connivingly by a large majority of the most 
respectable private Christian professors in the 
nation; trained by the judicial decisions of 
our state courts, by the legal opinions of our 
most eminent lawyers; and, finally, by the deci- 
sion of the United States Court; the highest - 
judicial tribunal in our government ;—that an 
infuriated mob, trained under the influences 
which I have recited, yelling with fury, and 
intensified by alcoholic stimulants; that such, 
in the hour of frenzied excitement, could be 
controlled and subdued by the operation of 
peace principles, is not to be supposed, and 
is what no Friend, I believe, has ever asserted. 

Even if it is admitted that government, as 
society is now constituted, could not do other- 
wise than repel force by force, this admission 
need not, and does not, invalidate our testi- 
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mony in favor of peace principles. Nor does it 
necessarily follow, because government sees 
no other way, that therefore Friends are under 
an obligation to assume weapons of war, and 
mingle in scenes of human carnage, in order to 
assist the administration in carrying out its 
governmental policy. 

The mission of Jesus was to save men’s lives, 
not to destroy them. The mission of Friends, 
like that of the founder of the Christian 
religion, is a mission of peace. Not to resist 
violence by violence, but to lose both life and 
property, rather than take the lives of others, 
is in accordance with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our society: and history proves that 
the loss of life and property by Friends, in con- 
sequence of their non-fighting principles, has 
been incomparably less than others have sus- 
tained, who have used deadly weapons for 
their own protection. I would that the minds 
of our young Friends were more fully imbued 
with the value of this sentiment. 

But as regards those who may be esteemed 
fighting professors, who have never submitted 
to the softening influence of the Divine Spirit 
upon their own minds, they will doubtless 
long continue to realize the truth of the pre- 
monition of Jesus: “They that take the 
sword, shall perish by the sword;” and like 
ny eng elements in the material 
world, continue to dash destructivel i 
each other. dette 

The question proposed by C., “ Whether 
government could have done otherwise than by 
repelling force by force,” may therefore be 
dismissed. To decide what government should 
do in such emergency is not within the sphere 
of our religious duties. The question is not 
recognized by our discipline, nor by the prin- 
ciples of our religious society. 

If the government perceives no other way 
than to “repel force by force,” this is no rea- 
son why “ #riends,” who have found out a 
better way, should depart from a practical 
illustration of their peaceable principles, which 
we believe are consonant with the will of our 
heavenly Father, with the precepts of Jesus, 
with the general tenor of the New Testa- 
ment, and which the experience of 200 years 
has proved to be abundantly more. conducive 
to our personal security, than the anti-Christian 
practice of repelling violence by violence. 

_(. further inquires, “ Assuming the neces- 
sity of force in suppressing the recent riot, 
how far have we a right to decline bearing our 
Proportion of this burden?” This query is 
somewhat obscure; but as Friends, in common 

! with others living within the county of New 
York, will be taxed to compensate the losers 
by the riots, and will doubtless willingly pay 
the amount of their taxation, I suppose the 
Writer meant to inquire why Friends should 


not assist the government in repelling force by 
force? In other words, why we should not 
abandon our testimony against war; for I am 
under the necessity of believing that the 
question amounts to this. If, however, I have 
misinterpreted the meaning of the writer, he 
will please correct me. Friends have always 
regarded the precepts of Jesus in relation to 
this subject, as the most authoritative ex- 
ponents of the will of our heavenly Father 
that has ever been vouchsafed to his creature 
man. Not an instance could be cited in the 
life of Jesus, nor cf the apostles, after their 
conversion, which would countenance the prac- 
tice of endeavoring to defend ourselves or the 
property and persons of others, by the use of 
deadly weapons. On the other hand, the very 
conditions upon which we are to expect an 
admission into the mansions of everlasting 
rest, when done with time, is, that we forgive 
those who trespass against us. 

During twenty-five years or more after the 
rise of our society, Friends, both men and 
women, suffered by cruel whippings; by ban- 
ishments; by long confinements in loathsome 
ape in damp, cold, and — dungeons ; 

y confiscation of property and loss of life; 
during which time many perished under the 
most painful circumstances ; but no instance is 
known of Friends endeavoring to defend them- 
selves against these cruel and unprovoked inflic- 
tions by recourse to carnal weapons. Such a 
course would have been so inconsistent with 
their religious principles that it appears never 
to have entered their thoughts. 

I desire not to depreciate the sufferings of 
the unoffending colored population of New 
York; but I use the argument to show why 
Friends could not assume the use of deadly 
weapons on that occasion, more than on any 
other emergency. The sufferings of the 
colored people, though very great, were but of 
a few days’ duration; whereas the inflictions 
endured by Friends continued nearly a quarter 
of a century after the rise of the Society; and 
Friends could with no more Christian propriety 
have used deadly weapons for the suppression 
of that riot, than they could have resisted the 
fary of their persecutors by similar means. 

It may be asked, are we to witness the per- 
petration of such enormities, without an effort 
to prevent or restrain them? So far as the use 
of deadly weapons by Friends is concerned, I 
answer, yes.  l not a sword-bearing people. 
“If my kingdom were of this world, then 
would my servants fight.”” By profession we 
are not the servants of the kingdoms of this 
world, in any manner that conflicts with the 
allegiance we owe to the Prince of peace. 

If we should attempt to restrain evil doings 
by repelling force by force, we are most cer- 
tain to destroy the lives of innocent persons. 
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During the effort to suppress the riot, a conj 
siderable number of. innocent persons, men, 
women, and children were killed, some quite 
remote from the scenes of disturbance, by 
shots from soldiers and police officers. Our 
doctrine of the inviolability of human life is 
essentially different from that of any other 
religious society, and from the general policy 
of human governments. We believe we have 
no ‘right to destroy the life of one person, to 
save the lives of a hundred, or even of a 
thousand. A contrary policy and course in- 
volves the elements of war with all its horrors 
and its barbarities. The exercise of the -pre- 
rogative of life and death is not within our 
province ; it pertains to God alone. 

I said the sufferings of early Friends were 
more severe than these the colored people en- 
dured on the days alluded to. The sufferings 
of both were calculated to excite our warmest 
sympathy. But as Friends, when under per- 
secution, deemed it inconsistent with their 
Christian principles to use deadly weapons, even 
in their own defence; further arguments are 
hardly necessary to prove that we could not 
now use similar weapons to protect the persons 
and property of others. 

‘The misdoings of these terrible days were 
greatly aggravated, and to a considerable ex- 
tent produced, by the governmental policy of 
our state and nation since the organization of 
our national confederacy. The pro-slavery 
element which was developed by the conduct 
of ‘those rioters, has been fostered and cher- 
ished by the general government from its 
origin. The eight thousand liquor stores in 
the city of New York exist by the approbation 
of the city and state governments. The alco- 
holic potations sold during that’ period intensi- 
fied the wicked passions of the rioters probably 
four-fold. If these two exciting causes had 
been absent, the enormities practised there 
would ‘have assumed far less fearful propor- 

‘tions: and indeed we have reason to believe 
they would have been dwarfed into comparative 
insignificance. 

y purpose is not hereby to upbraid our 
government, but rather to show the futility of 
Friends endeavoring to accomplish anything 
valuable by mingling in the bloody strife, and 
participating in those scenes of human car- 
_— The concussion which manifested itself 
in New York was an embodiment of the pro- 
slavery element of the whole nation. It was 
the ‘outburst of a great national crime. A 
more incongruous spectacle could not be pre- 
sented than that of Friends, while professing 
to be followers of the Prince of Peace, being 
engaged in such a sanguinary contest. 

The query, “Are we to witness the per- 
petration of outrages, and take no forcible 
measures to prevent it?” has force only with 
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those who are unacquainted with the man 
wonderful preservations experienced by Frie 
under the most trying circumstances. Com 
tent information upon this subject would, [ 
believe, convince all that our non-fighting prin. 
ciples are not only Christlike, but, in the main, 
more conducive to the security of person and 
property than those of an opposite character. 

In the burning of the colored orphan asy. 
lum, two young ‘Trishmen, I suppose without 
weapons, distinguished themselves by their 
efforts to protect the children from mob vio. 
lence during their eecape from the burning 
building; and this is the only manner in 
which Friends could with propriety have inter. 
posed. If Friends, known to be such by 
their costume and language, had endeavored to 
protect the colored people, I think the Friends 
would not have been offered any injury, even 
although their efforts had been unavailing to 
protect those on whose behalf they interfered. 
The well known non-fighting principles of 
Friends have endued them with a wonderful 
power over savages, and over illegal and un- 
authorized assemblages of violent men. Friends 
have suffered deeply from human governments, 
but we have never suffered much from savages, 
nor from mobs and rioters; unless the latter 
were incited thereto by the officers of the civil 
and ecclesiastical power. 

There is something very affecting and capa- 
ble of affording deep instruction, in an met 
dent which occurred during the Irish rebellion. 
It is said that among the great number of 
all ages that were sacrificed, not more than two 
or three, and some say not one Friend perished. 
Among the victims, however, was one against 
whom popular fury became directed, who had 
been a member, but who had lost his right of 
membership from some cause not remembered. 
He was seized by the rebels for the purpose 
of being executed; but previous to perpe 
trating the act, they addressed him thus’: “Tf 
you will say you are a Quaker, we will ‘spare 
your life.” The unhappy man could not say 
he was strictly a Quaker; he told them he was 
a Friend in principle, and attended their meet- 
ings, although he was not in membership with 
them. This did not satisfy the insurgents; 
their rejoinder was, “Unless you can say you 
are a Quaker, we will take your life.” On 
that solemn and most affecting occasion, he 
could not conscientiously say he was a Quaker, 
and—he perished. : 

The distinction which these violent men 
made between one who was 2 member, an 
another who professed to be a Friend, but was 
not in membership, seems, at first view, incom- 
prehensible; but upon further reffection we 
may perceive that they were acting on the 
principle of self-protection. They knew & 
person in-membership would be restrained by 
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the rules of society from acts of violence, from 
repelling force by force; whereas the other, 
although professing to be a Friend in — 
would not necessarily feel restrained by the 
discipline of a society of which he was not a 
member, and might, when opportunity pre- 
sented, retaliate an injury. 

Isaid before that it is not to be supposed 
the New York rioters, in the excited condition 
represented, could be operated upon by peace 
principles: perhaps I assumed too much. It 
is matter of history that the Irish insurgents, 
during that rebellion, although they could per- 
petrate such enormities, gooey even upon 
some of their own race, as to cut off the heads 
of infants, place them upon pikes, and carry 
them through the streets in procession, were 
nevertheless so bowed in respect to a people, 
one of whose fundamental principles they 
knew was not to take the life of another upon 
any pretence whatever, that they would con- 
descend to promise, “ If you will say you are a 
Quaker, we will spare your life.” As before 


remarked, the fact of Friends being principled 
against taking human life under any circum- 
stances, Or upon any pretence whatever, has 
given them a wonderful power over savages, 
and even over frenzied assemblages of violent 
and sanguinary men. 

The State, then the territory of Ohio, during 


its early settlement by white people, was the 
seene of some of the most diabolical trans- 
actions between the whites and Indians that 
occurred on this continent. The white people 
in particular perpetrated barbarities upon the 
Indians, almost too shocking to relate. In the 
vicinity of Zanesville lived a -considerable 
number of friendly Indians, who had taken no 
part in the contest between the people of their 
own nation and the white inhabitants, The 
white people having received some injury from 
the warlike tribes* resolved to wreak their 
vengeance on the peaceable natives; and, fur- 
a themselves with knives, they broke 
open the blockhouse, where the Indians were 
confined for safety, and deliberately butchered 
the whole of them, as though they were so 
many brutes. Humanity mourns at the recital ; 
and for the sake of humanity perhaps it were 
better that the pall of oblivion should east its 
Impenetrable shade over the horrid trans- 
pction: and I would not now revive it, were it 
not for the purpose of giving additional force 
to the incident I am about to describe. 

In the interior of the same State, among 
other settlers, lived a family of Friends. In 
the consternation incident to an Indian inva- 
sion, all the residents removed into forts or 
elsewhere for safety, leaving the Friend’s 
family alone and unprotected. One morning 
as the Friend was preparing to go out of doors, 
he discovered a band of Indians marching 
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directly to his dwelling. As they approached 
the door, he opened it, and extended his hand 
in token of friendly reception. The leader of 
the band took no notice of the Friend, but 
passed by him, and, with some other Indians, 
proceeded to search every part of the house, 
apparently in quest of weapons ; finding none, 
they withdrew, and joining the rest of the 
company, resumed their march. After pro- 
ceeding a distance, they halted, and appeared 
to enter into a conference, when two of the 
Indians started again for the Friend’s dwelling. 
The family had probably been watching the 
Indians, and their return towards the dwelling 
was doubtless attended with solemn and un- 
speakable emotions. The Indians having -ar- 
rived-at the house, one of them took out a 
white feather, and placing it over the door, 
returned to join the rest of the band. The 
Friend’s family remained in undisturbed: pos- 
session of his dwelling the remainder of the 
war; while the exasperated savages, with 
tomahawk and scalping knife, were carrying 
slaughter and devastation among other settlers, 
who believed in and practised upon the policy 
of protecting hunedinn by the aid of deadly 
weapons, and repelling force by force. 

This interesting incident presents to my mind 
an image of inexpressible moral sublimity. 
What but the power of the Highest could thus 
soften and soothe the rugged spirits of these 
children of the wilderness, influencing them 
to place at the portal of the Friend’s dwelling, 
a beacon of mercy, as if to warn other warriors, 
who might pass that way, that they had in- 
spected the premises, had sought for weapons 
of blood ; but had found nought but symbols of 
peace and love. and mercy there. 

Thomas Chalkley, a well known minister of 
earlier times, who travelled in New England 
about 1704, at a time when great barbarities 
were practised by the Indians upon the white 
settlers, says that among the many hundreds 
that were slain, I heard but of three of our * 
Friends who lost their lives. Two of them 
were men who had been in the habit of going 
into their fields, without arms, but losing their 
confidence in the Divine Power, took with them 
weapons for self defence. The Indians suppos- 
ing these were intended to be used against 
themselves, shot‘the men dead. 

The other was an affecting case of a woman 
Friend, who for a while, from a sense of relig- 
ious duty, refused to:take shelter in a neighbor- 
ing fort; but she ‘likewise lost her confidence 
and went there for protection, and while pass- 
ing from the fort to a dwelling, not far distant, 
was waylaid by the Indians and killed. Hér 
daughter, the mother of a family of young 
children, steadily refused to seek protection in 
a fortification defended by implements of war ; 
although earnestly importuned to do so by her 
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mother, her husband and others ; some of whom| deplorable condition of our national affairs 


told her she was deluded, and that the blood of} would not have been realized. 


her husband and children would be required 
at her hands. But said she, “the Lord was 
near to me, and gave me strength and courage 
and faith to trust in him. We saw abundance 
of the wonderful works and of the mighty 
power of the Lord, in keeping and preserving 
us, when the Indians were at our doors and 
windows, and at other times.” During this try- 
ing period, it appears she was in the habit of 
soing to her religious meetings, leaving her 
little children unprotected, save by that Power 
in whom her faith and confidence never fal- 
tered. 

It is said that two men Friends in Pennsy]l- 
vania perished in a similar manner. They were 
noticed by the Indians carrying weapons, who 
supposing they were enemies, killed them. 
When expostulated with for so doing, they ex- 
cused themselves by saying, they were deceived 
by the men being armed ; for said they, “ The 
Quakers never carry arms.” Thomas Chalkley 
further relates that a settler who resides near 
where the recited incidents in New England 
occurred, informed him that in conversation with 
the Indians, they stated, “that they had no 
quarrel with the Quakers, fur they were a quiet, 
peaceable people, and hurt nobody, and nobody 
should hurt them.” 

It would probably be the unanimous verdict 
of all the Indian nations, with whom Friends 
have had much social intercourse, that a man 
who uses weapons of war is no Quaker. 

If the colored people had established a char- 
acter as a non-fighting people, as Friends have 
done, they would probably have suffered much 
less in person and property, on the occasion re- 
ferred to. If they had established such a 
character and suffered notwithstanding, we could 


only do for them, what early Friends did for. 


each other. They sympathized and mourned 
for their persecuted and suffering brethren, and 


their peaceable profession ; but they could not 
violate the law of their Divine Master by shed- 
ding blood for blood ; or by resorting to carnal 
weapons for self-defence. 

These remarks are intended for Friends, in 
reference to a faithful maintenance of our testi- 
mony against repelling force by force. As be- 
fore expressed, we have never deemed it within 
our religious province, to determine what govern- 
ment ought to do, or not to do, on such occa- 
sions. I may add, however, that if the govern- 
mental policy and practice, in felation to the 
colored people and Indians, had uniformly been 
in accordance with the course Friends have 
pursued, no devastating Indian war would have 
desolated the otherwise comfortable homes of 
the early settlers; the lamentable riot in New 
York would not have occurred ; and the present 











GIpEON Frost. 
Matinacock, Long Island, 9 mo. 1863. 





‘¢7HEY ALL BELONG TO ME.” 


There are riches without measure, 


Scattered thickly o’er the land, 


There are heaps and heaps of treasure, 


Bright and beautiful and grand ; 


There are forests, there are mountains, 


There are meadows, there are rills, 


Forming everlasting fountains 


In the bosoms of the hills ; 


There are birds and there are flowers, 


The fairest things that be ;— 


And these great and joyous dowers, 


O, “ they all belong to me!” 


There are golden acres bending 


In the light of harvest rays, 


There are garland branches blending 
With the breath of June’s sweet days; 
There are pasture grasses blowing 


In the dewy moorland shade, 


There are herds of cattle lowing 


In the midst of bloom and blade; 


There are noble elms that quiver 


As the gale comes fall and free, 


There are alders by the river,— 


‘And “ they all belong to me.” 


I care not who may reckon 
The wheat piled up in sacks, 
Nor who has power to beckon 
The woodman with his axe ; 
I care not who holds leases 
Of the upland or the dell, 
Nor who may count the fleeces 
When the flocks are fit to sell : 
While there’s beauty none can barter 
By the greensward and the tree, 
Claim who will by seal and charter, 
Yet “they all belong to me.” 


There’s the thick and din@led cover 
Where the hare and pheasant play, 
There are sheets of rosy clover, 


There are hedges crowned with May; 


There are vines all dark and gushing, 
There are orchards ripe and red, 
There are herds of wild deer crushing 

The heath bells as they tread; 
And ye who count in money 

The value these may be,— 
Your hives but hold my honey, 

For “ they all belong to me.” 


Ye cannot shut the tree in, 
Ye cannot hide the hills, 
Ye cannot wall the sea in, 
Ye cannot choke the rills ; 
The corn will only nestle 
In the broad arms of the sky ; 
The clover crop must wrestle 
With the common wind, or die: 
And while these stores of treasure 
Are spread where I may see, 
By God’s high bounteous pleasure, 
“ They all belong to me.” 
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What care I for the profit 

The stricken stem may yield? 
I have the shadow of it 

While upright in the field: 
What reck I of the riches 

The mill-stream gathers fast, 
While I bask in shady niches 

And see the breok go past ? 
What reck I who has title 

To the widest lands that be ? 
They are mine without requital,— 

God gave them all to me. 


O, privilege and blessing, 
To find I ever own 

What great ones, in possessing, 
Imagine their’s alone! 

0, glory to the Maker 
Who gave such boon to hold, 

Who made me free partaker 
Where others buy with'gold! 

For while the woods and mountains 
Stand up where I can see, 

While God unlocks the fountains,— 
“ They all belong to me.” 

Eliza Cook. 


————49 


(Selected.) 
“YM OLD TO-DAY.” 


An aged man, on reaching his seventieth birth- 
day, like one surprised, paced his house, exclaim- 
inog—“ I am an old man !—I am an old man!” 


I wake at last; I’ve dreamed too long; 
Where are my three-score years-and-ten ! 
My eyes are keen, my limbs are strong ; 
I well might vie with younger men. 
The world, its passions and its strife, 
Is passing from my grasp away, 
And though this pulse seems full of life, 
“T'm old to-day—I’m old to-day !” 


Strange that I never felt before 
That I had almost reached my goal, 
My bark is nearing death’s dark shore ; 
Life’s waters far behind me roll ; 
And yet I love their murmuring swell— 
Their distant breakers’ proud array— 
And must I—can I say “ Farewell ?” 
“Tm old to-day—I’m old to-day.” 


This house is mine, and those broad lands 
That slumber ’neath yon fervid sky ; 
Yon brooklet, leaping o’er the sands, 
Hath often met my boyish eye. 
Tloved those mountains when a child ; 
They still look young in green array ; 
Ye rocky cliffs, ye summits wild, 
“Tm old to-day—I’m old to-day!” 


‘Twixt yesterday’s short hours and me, 
A mighty gulf hath intervened. 
Aman with men I seemed to be— 
But now ’tis meet I should be weaned 
From all my kind—from kindred dear ; 
From those deep skies—that landscape gay ; 
From hopes and joys I’ve cherished here ;— 
“T'm old to-day—I’m old to-day !” 


0 man of years, while earth recedes, 
Look forward, upward, not behiad ! 
Why dost thou lean on broken reeds ? 
Why still with earthly fetters bind 


Thine ardent soul? God give it wings, 
’Mid higher, purer joys to stray ! 
In heaven, no happy spirit sings 
“Tm old to-day—lI’m old to-day !” 
sansa 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE WEATHER LAST WEEK. 
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Mean of the week 67-7. 
Same time last year 69. 
Rain during the week 1-125 inches. 


Homer Eacuvs. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE MYSTERIOUS IN CREATION. 


Wonderful as is the scope of human philoso- 
phy, marvellous and almost godlike as is the 
power of man’s understanding, there is much 
of mystery enshrouding nature’s works that 
remains inexplicable to his most earnest 
queries. Although he can measure the speed 
of the flashing sunbeam, foretell the darkening 
shadow that shall shroud the face of Neptune, 
and scan a distant center that controls our 
solar universe, yet knows he not the wanderings 
of the fiery-winged comet, nor understands 
whence and wherefore the blazing meteor’s 
mission as it glides into space. With his 
mighty acumen of intellect, he can unfold the 
mystery of the human organization, how flows 
the blood, how form the bones, how start and 
speed the electric thrills of sense and motion, 

et knows he not, and perhaps may never 
been, what spring of life rests in his being, 
what: mystic power dwells in the brain that 
rules and guides the never ceasing actions of 
the living organism. The mystery of sight is 
quite unveiled to his piercing eye, as it roves 
in wonder and delight over the faultless paint- 
ings that in panoramic order glide across the 
canvas of his mind, yet the vision of the som- 
nambulist, that knows not of light, but scans 
surroundings in the deepest gloom, unfolds to 
him mysterious providences of-God which 
finite minds may always fail to comprehend. 
The flashing lightning, as it leaps from cloud to 
cloud, he has learned to bind unto his will: 
mighty and destructive, he has scanned its 
origin and assigned its home; he has traced it 
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in the mystic, boreal tending needle, in the 
likings ot the minerals, and the loomings of 
the northern light, yet its mission in the 
human body knows he not, as in the clairvoy- 
ant’s vision it unfolds the secrets of unspoken 
thought. Carefully he estimates the ultimate 
elements that the shooting plant may store 
away in its cellular magazines, his mind beholds 
the coursing sup, and knows why it stops its 
flow and speeds again as winter comes or goes 
apace, yet knows he not, nor ever may know, 
whence it springs into life, nor why the rich 
and endless shadings of its tinted petals or its 
blushing fruit. The needle, magnetic thrilled, 
directs its course undeviating in its polar tend- 
ency and man unfolds the cause, yet afar upon 
the western prairie the Indian Compass flower 
mysteriously inclines-its leaves upon the meri- 
dian plane, and none may tell us why. The 
mimosa rears its verdant branches and rustles 
its leaflets in the passing breeze, while yet the 
thrill of a single touch will cause them to shrink 
and curl within themselves even as a thing of 
life and sense, yet why, or how, the skill of 
man has never divined. Why the Venus fly- 
trap should slime its prickly leaves with melli- 
fluous unction, to lure the unwary fly to death 
and not to feast, as its leaflets tightly close 
upon the alighting victim, is strange, is passing 
strange, and unskilled man beholds in it a freak 
withvut a cause or wise result. What secret 
spirit dwells within the willow-root that shall 
lead it through a dry and shaly bed to dip its 
fibres in a distant spring; what power directs 
the climbing vine to shoot a tendril toward a 
neighboring stay, or the branches of the oak or 
pine, that one should shun another in its up- 
ward growth, the mind of. man may never 
fathom, never until.a perfected life shall cast 
aside the veil that rests between the finite and 
the infinite; never until man’s froward heurt shall 
assimilate unto the great Jehovah, shail all 
that now lies hid in mystery be made apparent 
to his ravished sense. W. M. J. 
Quakertown, Pa., 9th mo. 1st, 1863. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
PEAKS AND VALLEYS OF THE ANDES. 


The longest, if not the loftiest chain of 
mountains on the earth’s surface, is that of the 
Cordillera of the Andes, stretching from south 
to north upwards of eight thousand miles. It 
commences in the Land of Fire, beyond the 
Strait of Magellan, and traversed by com- 
paratively few breaks, runs —_ the western 
rim of the American continent, through Chili, 
through Peru, through the Strait of Central 
America, across the Isthmus of Darien, through 
Mexico, and dividing into two arms, extends, 
under the name of. the Rocky Mountains, to 
the fifty-second parallel of north latitude. 
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Here and there in this vast ridge, mighty pin. 
nacles shoot up far beyond the regions of 
eterna] snow, and in sharpness and elevation 
almost rival the peaks of the Himalaya. Lan. 
guage, with all its resources, is unable to do 
justice to the stupendous grandeur of these 
mountains which soar far above the clouds, 
and, unvisited by man, or any other living 
creature save the condor, glitter amid the blue 
heavens in eternal solitude and serenity, In 
some parts of its course, the Cordillera is con. 
tracted into one narrow sierra, cleaving the at- 
mosphere with its sharp teeth like a saw; else- 
where it separates into several chains, expand. 
ing east and west, and enclosing whole prov. 
inces in its embrace. Farther towards the 
north, it again heaps up its rocks into one 
giddy ridge, and hurling down countless 
streams from its sides, penetrates the boreal 
hemisphere, and only abates its magnificence 
on the confines of the British territory, where 
the trappers of the Hudson Bay Company 
chase the fur-bearing animals over plains 
glittering with snow. : 
Nature nowhere exhibits wilder freaks or 
more startling contrasts than in the Andes. 
Here and there, at irregular distances, we meet 
with transverse gaps on which the natives 
bestow the name of Quebradas, in some cases 
walled on both sides by perpendicular preci- 
pices, upwards of seven thousand fect in depth 
Through one of these quebradas, extending 
from ocean to ocean, rolls the sea, which forms 
the Strait of Magellan; and other quebradas 
are mere valleys, always, however, containing 
the streams which scooped them out of the 
bulk of the mountain, and still deepen their 
bed by gnawing, and bearing away incessantly 
to the ocean particles of the underlying rock. 
From a ledge overhanging one of these pro- 
digious valleys in the neighborhood of Cuzeo, 
you may enjoy a prospect scarcely to be equal- 
led anywhere else on the globe. To the left 
rise the Andes into the clear blue sky; to the 
right, the mountains descend gradually in 
mighty terraces to the plain, which is laved in 
the extreme distance by the shining waters of 
the Pacific; the valley itself, black, and to ap 
earance fathomless, yawns at your feet, mak- 
ing your head giddy as you gaze at it, till you 
behold a white fleck rising out of the gulf, and 
expanding as it mounts, till the condor’s wings, 
almost twenty feet in spread, glitter before your 
eyes in the sun, as the proud bird wheels 
soars fearlessly over the dizzy chasm, and then 
ascending above your head, penetrates the 
empyrean, beyond the reach of sight. Above 
and below this ledge, upon a zigzag track -run- 
ning along the edge of the precipice, you often 
erceive strings of llamas and sehen heavily 
aden, and led or driven by aboriginal Indians, 
with red skins and shrunken figures. 
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In breaks and recesses of the rock you 
notice, a3 you pursue your upward way, 
ancient idols of the Peruvians reposing be- 
neath neatly carved stone canopies, or pretty 
chapels to Our Lady of Cuzco, who has found 
worshippers in these solitudes, which remind 
the traveller of those mountainous regions of 
Asia, where the Madonna became a mother. 
One of the most marvellous phenomena con- 
nected with the Andes is witnessed in Peru, 
the heat on whose low plains would be insuf- 
ferable but for a dense canopy of clouds, 
which, like the awning of a mighty Roman 
theatre, extends all day, from the Cordillera to 
the Pacific, completely intereepting the rays of 
the sun, and rendering the air beneath it cool 
and pleasant. But for this extraordinary con- 
’ trivance of nature, Lima and its vicinity would 
be altogether uninhabitable. As might have 
been expected, the strangest climatial. contrasts 
sre found in the Cordillera and its valleys, 
where, in the course of seven or eight hours, 

ou may pass from districts scorched by trop- 
ical heat, through meadows sprinkled with 
vernal flowers, through cotuah laden with 
autumnal fruit, to eminences enveloped in all 
the rigors of a Lapland winter. In performigg 
this short journey, the traveller often ex- 
periences very strange and painful sensations, 
among which are those of the mountain 
malady, which in all its symptoms is identical 
with sea-sickness, the patient being completely 
prostrated, and undergoing all the pains and 
disturbances of the stomach which the unac- 
customed voyager feels. Great rivers generally 
imply great mountains toward their sources. 
Thus, the Indus and the Brahmaputra take 
their rise from springs in the vast elevated 
table-land of Central Asia, lying north of the 
Kailas mountains; the Ganges rushes down 
from the southern face of the Himalaya; the 
Nile conceals its head amid the sinuosities of 
the backbone of Africa; while the Rio de la 
Plata, the Orinoco, and the Orolona, or River 
of the Amagons, owe their birth to the Cordil- 
lera of the Andes, whence their course to the 
on between three and four thousand 
miles. 

If a balloon could be made to pass over this 
prodigious chain, so as to enable the aerial 
Voyager to study and note down the peculiar- 
ities of the outspread scene beneath, we may 
safely maintain that nothing more marvellous 
could be presented to the imagination. In 
glens and rocky chalices the Andes hold up 
their pure and perennial waters to the heavens 
in diminutive tarns, tanks, and lakes, which, 
overflowing and splashing incessantly over 
crags and glaciers, unite as they flow into 
brooks, streamlets, and rivers, overshadowed by 
colossal vegetation, leaping in wild cataracts 
down precipices of unmeasured height, and 
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then rolling forth through hollows into the 
open plain, where they irrigate and fertilize.to 
rankness the face of a whole continent. Here 
where the cradles of those strange empires, 
Mexico and Peru, which, blighted in their 
budding civilization, but embalmed in golden 
memories, still rank among the most extra- 
ordinary historical enigmas on record. Here 
fierce and. sanguinary warriors from the Old 
World achieved deeds of heroism, and per- 
—s crimes of unparalleled atrocity; and 
ere the remnants of races, which neither 
physiologists nor philosophers comprehend, are 
still supposed to preserve, locked up in. their 
breasts, traditions of the mighty nations from 
which they are descended. 

Nothing can be more singular than the 
ethnological distribution of these fragments of 
races over the eastern and western slopes of 
the Cordillera, for the most part enslaved, but 
in some few cases independent, especially in 
those primeval forests which back and flank 
the empire of Brazil, and clothe the acclivities 
of the Andes with trees of gigantic growth. 
In these wildernesses roam the puma and the 
jaguar, the wild llama and the alpaca, and. the 
huge and fiery bison, which, in other parts of 
the continent, congregated in arnfies of thou- 
sands, charges, so to speak, through the passes of 
the Cordillera on its way from the levels.of one 
ocean to the other, while man, in migratory 
hordes, follows in its track. 

V remarkable phenomena have been 
uahead in connection with the Andes. On 
Fremont’s Peak, the highest pinnacle of the 
Rocky Mountains, the American. travellers 
found a swarm.of bees, while butterflies. have 
been seen on the Andes of Peru considerably 
above the line of eternal snow. To account 
for these facts, naturalists imagine the insects 
to have been borne involuntarily to those 
heights by ascending currents of air, but such 
mechanical theories, instead of explaining the 
irregularities of nature, merely check investi- 
gation for the moment, but are soon found to 
be unsatisfactory by the mind. It is .more 
philosophical to assume that both bees and 
butterflies were tempted by some sensations of 
pleasure to forsake the common level of the 
globe, and sport beyond the ordinary resorts of 
man. Perhaps, also, the glittering surface of 
the Paeifie allured those frail insecta which 
fell upon the deck of the ship in which the 
Prussian: philosopher sailed from America. 

Already we have alluded to the lofty flight 
of the condor, which may truly be said to con- 
stitute the great living wonder of the Cordil- 
lera.. For reasons hitherto undiscovered, this 
immense and powerful bird is never found 
beyond the equator towards the north, though 
southwards it extends. its empire through 
clouds and storms to the Strait. of Magellan. 
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No exact estimate can be formed of the height 
to which the condor ascends into the air, but it 
unquestionably floats aloft far beyond the high- 
est projections of the globe, where, accordin 
to generally received opinions, the act o 
breathing is impossible, at least to man. But 
such ideas are gradually giving way before the 
light of experience. Men have ascended in 
balloons full six miles above the level of the 
sea, and, when strong and robust, found their 
lungs very little affected. Again, in mountain- 
ous regions English travellers have attained to 
elevations at which the air was previously = 
posed to be too subtile for respiration. e 
must, therefore, attribute to other causes the 
painful sensations felt by explorers in the 
Andes. At whatever conclusion we may arrive 
on this point with respect to man, it is certain 
* that the condor finds it practicable to breathe 
miles above the apex of Chimborazo, since, to 
a keen-sighted observer, looking upwards from 
the level of perpetual snow, it has soared into 
the ether, till, after looking for a while like a 
dark speck, it has disappeared and been lost 
sieagpthee in the blue of the firmament. If 
the condor could write, what glowing and bril- 
liant descriptions might it not give of the land- 
scapes spread’ out before it at such moments 
when the diameter of its horizon must have 
exceeded a thousand miles! How long it 
remains thus buried in the heavens must 
depend partly on its strength of wing, partly 
on its power of abstinence, which is so great 
that it is said, in captivity, te live forty days 
without food, though in a state of liberty its 
voraciousness is believed to exceed that of all 
other animals, not excepting even the vulture. 
In point of taste, also, it is anything but 
choice, preferring to fresh meat such carrion as 
is found to be in a state of extreme decomposi- 
tion. Thoughout the South American States, 
from the equator to the utmost limits of Chili, 
the husbandmen carry on an internecine war 
with this bird, which preys eagerly on their 
flocks and their children, and is mercilessly 
shot or knocked on the head whenever an 
opportunity offers. 
(To be continued.) 


———__-—~0r—- 
HAZEL NUTS. 


Hazel nuts are the fruit of the wild bush of 
Corylus Avellana, unchanged or unimproved 
by cultivation. The fruit differs from that of 
the domesticated varieties only in being smal- 
ler, while the tree is more hardy. This plant, 
which is a native of all the cooler parts of 
Europe, Northern Asia, and North America, is 
the parent of the many varieties of nuts and 
filberts now cultivated for their fruit. The fil- 
bert is the fruit of the tubulosa variety of the 
Corylus Avellana. The term was originally | 


applied to those kinds of nuts which have very 
long husks; but owing to the number of varie. 
ties that have of late years been obtained, this 
distinction, which was never scientific, ap 

to be nearly disregarded, and nuts and fil rts 
are almost synonymous terms, excepting that 
the wild uncultivated fruit and those varieties 
which most nearly approach it are never called 
filberts. In order to preserve filberts in a fresh 
and plump state, it is only necessary to prevent 
their parting with their moisture by evapora. 
tion. Burying them in heaps in the earth, 
putting them in earthen jars in a cellar, and 
covering them with dry sand are all excellent 
plans. The hazel nut of America is smaller 
than that of Spain, but it possesses a more 
pleasant taste, and might be gathered in large 
quantities in many places. It’ is, however, 
never gathered like chestnuts for the market, 
all the filberts and hazel nuts sold are imported. 
About 182,000 bushels are exported from Spain 
annually.— Sci. Amer. 


LIVE FoR THE Livinc.—When death enters 
our circle of friends, taking from us some loved 
one, the heart often repines, and in the intensity 
of dar sorrow we are inclined to think there is no- 
thing left for which to live—that life is robbed 


of its sweetness, and the cloud overshadowing us 


has no “silver lining.” But there are others 
left who claim our love and care ; and while we 
mourn for the sweet companionship of those 
who have gone from us to return no more, and 
cherish their memory with a holy reverence, 
should we not remember those yet spared to us? 
Should we not live for the living ?—Ezchange. 


In the voyage of life men profess to be in 
search of heaven, but generally take care not to 
venture so far in their approximations to it as to 
lose sight of the earth. 

en 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiovur anp Meau.—The Flour market continues 
extremely quiet. Sales of fresh ground extra family 
at $5 12 pen barrel, old stock, and recently ground 
do. do. at $5 25a 5 75, and fresh ground extra at 
$6 00. The sales to the retailers and bakers range 


from $4 50 a $5 25 for low grade superfine up to: 


$8 25 for common and faney brands. There is no 
movement in Rye Flour or Corn Meal—we quote 
$5 00 a $5 25 for the former, and $4 25 for the latter. 


Graix.—There is llttle change to record in Wheat. 
Sales of 2,300 bushels new Red at $1 27 ; old Penn- 
sylvania do. at $1 33, and Kentucky White $1 558 
$1 60. New Rye is quoted at 95 cts., and old at 
$100. Corn is in request ; sales of Western yellow 
at-90 cents and mixed at 86 cents. Oats—New 
Delaware and Penna. sold at 70 ct.s, and old West- 
ern at 72 cents. In Barley and Malt few sales have 
been reported. 

Seeps are in demand. T,ast sales of Clover at 
$5 50 a $6 00 per 64 lbs. Elaxseed ranges from 
$2 45 to $2 50 per bushel. Sales of Timothy at $3 00. 
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